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Relations of Diseases of the Eve to General Dis¬ 
eases. By Max Knies. Edited by Henry D. Noyes. 
Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers, New York. 


This book, which has for some time been well known to students of 
neurology and optahalmologj- and appreciated by them because of its 
being a veritable store house of information, is now made accessible to 
the English reading practitioner Although, as the title indicates, the 
purpose of the book is to discuss the relations of diseases of the eye to 
general diseases, more than one-half of the entire volume is taken up in 
discussing the ocular relations and manife tations of nervous disease. 
The importance of recognizing the information to be derived from a 
careful examination and study of the eyes is patent to every neurologist, 
and the fact that it is necessary to give the subject such a large amount 
of space in a comprehensive work of this kind must bring the truth of 
this statement home to the general practitioner. 

The author describes in some considerable detail the anatomical 
course of the nerves of the eye, the optic, the motor and the sensory, 
and the disorders in the domain of these nerves and their central origin. 
His statements on these points are a commendably accuiate reflection 
from the literature, without, however, having being subjected to a very- 
critical sifting. In commenting on the region of primary and direct 
cortical visual impressions, the editor very pertinently remarks that later 
investigations have shown that this region is confined to the calcarine 
fissure which is the inferior boundary of the cuneus. We miss a refer¬ 
ence to what may be called a new conception of the termination of the 
optic nerve in the retina, one of the advances which we owe to the Golgi 
and Cajal stain, and which does away with the conception of the many 
layered retina. We miss also a discussion of the connection between 
the lower optic centres and the grey matter of the bulb and cord, a 
knowledge of which is sometimes absolutely necessary in order to 
explain frequent anomalous ocular symptoms in the course of a nervous 
disease. Also a mention of the connection between some of the fibres 
of the optic tract and the cerebellum, a fact which has been brought out 
by the Marchi method of investigation, and which must be invoked to 
explain some of the eye sy-mptoms of cerebellar disease. As a whole, 
however, these chapters are very satisfactory and may be taken as a 
trustworthy statement. 

The pages devoted to disorders of the voluntary ocular muscles are 
among the most lucid in the book, and the space given to the discussion 
of nystagmus is well deserved. The causes of nystagmus may be periph¬ 
eral, central, or both, and the condition itself may be defined as imperfect 
cortical innervation of the voluntary muscles of the eye ; but we believe 
it to be unfortunate that the author finds it necessary to say that the 
condition is a peculiar form of paralysis agitans, as such as a designation 
adds nothing to the lucidity of the matter, and it may cause confusion. 
Some of the wood cuts used to illustrate the anatomical basis of trans¬ 
cortical disorders of vision are not by any means what they should be, 
and one or two of them come very near to being entirely misleading. 
For instance, an illustration on page ninety-two shows the first frontal 
convolution adjacent below to the fissure of Sylvius ; that is, in a loca- 
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tion where the third and fourth frontal convolutions are. The second 
frontal is depicted as occupying the position which should be given to 
the first, while that which is rightfully called the second is put down as 
the third. 

In fact, it may be justly said that many of the illustrations are lack¬ 
ing in accuracy. 

The author says that insomuch as he regards the frontal part of the 
brain as superior to the remainder of the cerebral cortex, he is opposed 
to the majority of writers who consider such a higher centre unnecessary 
and superfluous. Just what he means by this is not easy to say, for most 
persons would willingly admit that he who contended that the frontal 
brain was unnecessary and superfluous was very lacking of that part of 
the cerebrum. If it is meant, however, that this part of the brain is 
necessary for the performance of the ordinary functions, we can see that 
he is opposed to all physiologists. 

The eye in relation to the individual diseases of the brain, cord and 
nerves is d -ussed very specifically and with a great deal of care ; but 
here, as in ne other parts of the book, we concede an impartial pre¬ 
sentation o. acts, or fiction, as it may be, but we miss the personal 
impress of th \mhor. For instance, in speaking of the ocular condi¬ 
tions in amen, a and hyperaemia of the brain, he says, apart from the 
opthalmoscopic findings, the symptoms of cerebral congestion are 
usually said to be restlessness, irritability, diffuse, headache and narrow 
pupils ; those of cerebral anaemia are drowsiness by day, sleeplessness at 
night, circumscribed headache and dilated sluggish pupils. That is, 
unfortunately, what some one wrote many years ago and which has fast¬ 
ened into literature like a birnacle on the bottom of a boat ; but we are 
evoluting out of it, as it were. The reviewer has never seen a patient on 
whom a diagnosis of cerebral amentia or bypertetnia has been made, 
and some day it is probable theie will come an author who will write 
a book without describing this condition, and thus gradually shall we 
become emancipated from this bit of imagery. 

In speaking of cerebral haemorrhage, the author says that very often 
there is also homonymous hemianopsia in the visual field of the side 
opposite to the haemotrltage, but this usually disappears in a short time 
unless the visual zone or the optic radiations in the corona radiata are 
the site of the haemorrhage. The student reading such a passage will 
be puzzled to know just what area is indicated by the words “visual 
zone.” 

The pages devoted to abscess, tumors, meningitis are an excellent 
expression of the consensus of opinion held by opthalmologists and 
neurologists concerning the form and frequency of eye symptoms in 
these conditions. Theeie symptoms of tabes are given liberal space 
and discussion ; but in this chapter particularly, obscure phraseology, 
lack of continuity in expression and involved sentences often obscure 
the meaning of the writer. For instance, he says “ muscular disorder 
of all kinds occur with equal frequency in tabes.” It is to be inferred 
that eye muscles are meant. Again he says, ” pronounced inflammatory 
or htemorrhagic inflammatory phenomena ; for example, inflammation 
of the ependyma of the fourth veutricle and hiemorrhages into the adja¬ 
cent gray matter do not belong to tabes proper, but tomultiple neuritis.” 
This will strike neurologists as being rather novel. Again, on page 
196 he says, “ The bulbar and cerebral nerves were also attacked finally 
in a case of anterior chronic poliomyelitis.” Other expressions, such as 
ocular facial, choked neuritis, cerebral nerves, etc., are frequently met 
with The consideration of the ocular symptoms of that group of 
phenomena classed under the traumatic neurosis are the most unsatis¬ 
factory in the book. The author evidently has not the recent concep¬ 
tion of these conditions as railway spine and the traumatic neurosis are 
considered under entirely separate captions. 
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If we were asked to give the most palpable shortcomings of the 
book, we would say the absence of the critical faculty which the author 
manifests in considering and summing up the various statements or 
claims that have been put forth by as many different writers. It would 
be a much more lengthy statement to give the book’s principal claims 
for the recognition and careful attention of the general practitioner and 
specialist, for they are many. The volume will prove undoubtedly to be 
a sat sfactory and reliable source of reference for those who would get the 
opinion of many. 

The volume gives evidence of having been carefully edited, and is 
well printed, but the translation is not all that it might be. J. C. 

Degeneration. Bv Max Nordau'.* D. Appleton & Co. 
New York, Publishers. 


Each succeeding year brings with it a book which seems to engross 
the attention of the talking public, at least for a short time,’ to the exclu¬ 
sion of everything else. Last year it was Kidds' Social Evolution, this 
year it would seem to be Nordau’s Degeneration. We are probably not 
mistaken in considering it one of the most widely-read books of the 
season. It deals with a subject which has a personal interest to every 
one and to everyone’s neighbor. It has received consideration from dis¬ 
tinguished critics and thereby has bad distinction given to it. It has 
called forth opprobrium from some who have fallen within the lines of 
its strictures and in a general way it has succeeded in making itself felt, 
whether to any purpose or not, beneficial or detrimental, cannot be said 
with safety. 

The author takes himself most seriously, both in his dedication, 
which is rather fulsomely made over to Lombroso, whom Nordau 
respectfully calls master, and in his text. 

The volume is comprised in five books, the first being a disquisition 
on Fin de Siecle considered genetically and specifically. From the very 
first line the author shows a vast familiarity with contemporary fact and 
fiction and draws largely on his knowledge and on his note-books. From 
the start he manifests a predilection to rap the country under whose flag 
he was bred and palliate the land of his domicile Anolher fact which 
must strike the most casual reader the minute he has turned the first few 
pages, is the truly phenomenal power of vituperative, and the wealth of 
expletive and explosive which the author is possessed of. This convic¬ 
tion will grow' on the reader as he turns the pages, as will also the feel¬ 
ing that the centre in the author’s brain in which this element of his 
mentality has its seat is very easily inhibited, for the slightest provoca¬ 
tion, or no provocation at all, calls forth a torrent of objurgation and 
contumely which makes one gasp. For instance, after speaking of the 
change of fashion in the arrangement of the coiffure, a somnolent sub¬ 
ject at its best, he says, "The majority anxious to be inconspicious in 
unimaginative mediocrity, seems to have for its leading style a labored 
rococo, with bewildering oblique lines, incomprehensible swellings, 
puffings, expansions and contractions, folds with irrational beginning 
aud aimless ending, in which all outlines of the human figure are lost 
and which causes women’s bodies to resemble now a beast of the 
Apocalypse, now a Ariptych, etc. 

For the beuefit of our readers we may say that the author of Degeneration. Dr 
Max Simou Xordau, was born iu Buda-Pesth, Austria, July 29, 1S49. He was educated 
for a physician, received the degree of M.D. in 1873, speut several years iu travel in 
Europe, went to Paris to visit the Universal Exposition of 1878, aud continued his med¬ 
ical studies aud made his permanent home in that city. He became a correspondent 
of the Pester Limit, the Frankfurter Zeitung, and the Vossische Zeitung , wrote several 
feuilletons aud other articles for various French journals and reviews, and began pub¬ 
lishing critical, political aud social works, many of which attracted wide attention. 



